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Understanding Conference, held at the London Guild- 
hall, October 30, 31, and November 1, including lead- 
ing publicists from England and Germany. 

The conference was opened by Sir Thomas Crosby, 
lord mayor of London. Sir Frank Lascelles, Britain's 
former ambassador to Berlin, served as the British 
president, and Count von Leyden as the German presi- 
dent. The keynote of the conference was sounded by 
the lord mayor in his opening address, in which he said 
that as the head of the greatest city the world had ever 
known, he was glad to open a conference on peace and 
the promotion of good-will among the nations. He 
suggested that the conference might well be extended 
to the whole of the European governments. "War," he 
said, "does nobody any good except the makers of in- 
struments of destruction and the tailors who make the 
soldiers' uniforms." He did not believe that any great 
divergence between Great Britain and Germany would 
ever arise, owing to the close racial bonds which exist. 
"This city," he added, "is great in times of peace, and 
it is peace which makes it great ; it is peace which makes 
any nation great." This note appeared again and again. 
It was the burden of the addresses of the presidents. 

In behalf of the German community of London, Dr. 
Ernst Schuster repeated the emphasis by adding that 
friendship between Germany and England is more than 
a matter of platonic solicitude — that it is a matter of 
life and death. Prof. Karl Bathgen, in speaking of the 
commercial and economic competition between Eng- 
land and Germany, reminded his hearers that England 
exports more goods to Germany than to Bussia and 
Prance together; that the existing competition between 
England and Germany has its origin in natural and 
necessary causes; that no war can destroy the economic 
forces at work in Germany, such as the increase of pop- 
ulation and the geographical position of the country, 
any more than a war could destroy the importance of 
England's insular position. Sir Charles Macara's 
paper, after dealing broadly with international relation- 
ships, spoke specifically of the unbroken peace between 
Germany and Great Britain; of the trade between the 
two countries, now about 120,000,000 pounds annually; 
of the irreparable loss to both nations in case of war; 
of industry as international, and of the warm Cordiality 
he had found in Germany toward England. Sir Charles 
recommended for the nations a policy of round-table 
discussions, such as had proved so efficacious in indus- 
trial disputes. Sir William Mather pointed to the gains 
England had made by the progress of German engineer- 
ing, and closed by urging that Germany and England 
should unite and become the peacemakers and peace 
maintainers of the world. 

Prominent editors from both countries, discussing 
their mutual problems, disapproved of any conspiracy 
of silence on the part of the newspapers in respect of 
foreign affairs. One well-known editor granted signifi- 
cantly that "the lively anticipation of war, so long as it 
does not slop over into the real thing, is quite profit- 
able for newspapers." He was convinced that "the press 
is not likely to throw itself against a strong public sen- 
timent in favor of war ;" but he added, "If the press as 
a whole is to aid the cause of peace, it must do it in 
time of peace by inculcating a peaceful and charitable 
view of foreign nations, by dwelling upon the tenden- 



cies which make for peace instead of stimulating those 
which make for war." 

Dr. Trafz asserted that every cultivated writer in 
Germany would deem it sheer madness if Germany 
should make offensive war against England; he charac- 
terized the conquest of English colonial possessions as 
"a stupid dream." Professor EickhofE, president of the 
German group of the Interparliamentary Union, re- 
called the importance of America's contention at the 
First Hague Conference for the inviolability of private 
property at sea, and of the Declaration of London, de- 
signed to settle the questions of blockade and contra- 
band. The professor pointed out that the increase of 
the German fleet was conditioned only by the necessity 
of protecting German commerce, and that so soon as the 
principle of the inviolability of private property was 
established the reduction of armaments would become 
a matter of practical politics, that distrust would grad- 
ually disappear, and that a cordial understanding would 
become possible between Germany and Great Britain. 
Sir John Macdonell, Lord Avebury, Dr. Spiecker, Lord 
Weardale, and Sir John Brunner were but a few of 
those who took substantially the same position; where- 
upon a resolution offered by Lord Avebury in favor of 
making private property at sea immune from capture 
was passed. 

Sir John Macdonell referred in a letter to what he 
calls "Mahanism." On this point he said: "I use the 
term in no offensive sense. The skill, knowledge, acute- 
ness, and masterly grasp of principles by the American 
writer must strike every one; but unwittingly he has 
helped, I fear, to foster a spirit which regards every 
concession to the cause of peace as a weakness which, 
slurring over the moral issues and aspects of war, dwells 
upon its technique, and would, if it had its way, revoke 
the Declaration of Paris." 

A dinner in honor of the visitors was given at the 
House of Commons, at which Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Bonar Law, Lord Bobert Cecil, Louis Harcourt 
and others were present. The members of the confer- 
ence afterward visited Windsor Castle upon invitation 
from the King. 

Our feeling at this distance is that the Anglo-German 
Understanding Conference was, by its representative 
character and by its intelligent interpretation of modern 
Anglo-German life, a most effective answer, if not re- 
buke, to the military, extravagant and pernicious utter- 
ances of Lord Boberts a week before at Manchester. 



Merchant Ship Should Go First Through 
the Canal. 

Opposition is rapidly developing throughout the 
country to the proposition to send a warship first 
through the Panama Canal when it is opened. Every 
consideration of propriety and of our national leader- 
ship toward a larger friendship and more perfect peace- 
ful co-operation among the nations demands that this 
international waterway, the chief function of which is 
to be to facilitate the passage of commerce between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, should be dedicated in a way to 
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lead the other nations to believe in our protestations of 
peaceful intentions, and not to awaken suspicions as to 
the uses likely to be made of our enormous national 
power. The canal ought to be opened by the passage 
through it first of a merchant vessel or fleet of merchant 
vessels. We hope that the chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other great business organizations, 
as well as citizens of all classes, will at once take such 
action as will let the Government know the will of the 
country in the matter. At this critical moment in our 
history, when the international relations and influence 
of the nation are widening in every direction, it will 
be a very grave mistake to open the canal by the em- 
ployment of a ship of war. Such a vessel symbolizes 
brute force, violence, disunion and destruction. What 
ought to be symbolized is union, co-operation, frater- 
nity, moral force, trade, and peace — principles for which 
our National Union so conspicuously stands. The fol- 
lowing form of petition is suggested for the use of those 
citizens and organizations who may wish to join in an 
appeal to the Government that the new waterway may 
not, even by indirection, be dedicated to the waning 
system of war, but to the higher and larger ideals of the 
nation, and the new and greater international life which 
is hereafter to command the world. The petition may 
be modified in any way to suit local circumstances. 
When signed it should be sent to your Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

To the President and Congress of the United States: 

The date of the opening of the Panama Canal is ap- 
proaching. A certain symbolism of the thoughts and 
purposes of the people of the United States will be asso- 
ciated with the character of the first vessel which shall 
pass through the canal. That this symbolism may be 
one of international peace and good-will, your petition- 
ers pray that the vessel thus honored shall be a messen- 
ger of peace; that it shall be a merchant ship of the 
United States. 

The main function of the Panama Canal is one of 
peace. It is to link nations more closely by bonds of 
travel and of commerce. To symbolize this purpose 
should be chosen a vessel engaged in the activities of 
peace, one sailing under the flag of the Republic, bound 
to or from the shores of this nation; one which shall 
bear the friendliness of the United States of America to 
the nations of the world, wherever its course may tend. 

These purposes of the United States could not be 
fitly symbolized by a ship of war, however great her ex- 
cellence and however perfect her equipment. The exist- 
ence of such vessels may be a necessity in an age in 
which international war is still legalized as a means o_f 
settling international differences. But the people of 
the Eepublie wish not to glorify this necessity. They 
wish that war may be made the last, and not the first, 
resort when international problems arise. At the best, 
the warship harks backward to the history of the past, 
while the ship of travel and commerce points forward 
to our nation's ideals of the future. 



This great democracy will find its future greatness not 
in conquest, not even in self-defense against would-be 
conquerors, but in friendly co-operation, the brother- 
hood of men and nations, the ennobling of the indi- 
vidual man and in increasing recognition of the worth 
of human life. 



Editorial Notes. 

The World Peace Foundation (29 A 
of lectures. Beacon street, Boston) is sending out 

the following circular notice, to which 
we call special attention: 

Nothing more impressive, more thorough, or more 
hopeful bearing upon the great movement for the sup- 
planting of the present war system of nations by the sys- 
tem of law and reason in the settlement of international 
disputes has ever been published than the Syllabus of 
Lectures on International Conciliation given at Stanford 
University by President David Starr Jordan and Prof. 
Edward B. Krehbiel, which is just issued by the World 
Peace Foundation jn Boston. The work wa,s originally 
prepared as a syllabus for the use of the students of 
Stanford University attending a course of lectures on 
this subject given "by the authors during the last two 
university years, the material being arranged solely to 
meet the needs of those hundred students from the upper 
classes of the university. The interest shown in the 
courses by the students, and in copies of the syllabus 
coming into the hands of some of the leading peace 
workers of the country, was so deep that Dr. Jordan and 
Professor Krehbiel have revised and greatly enlarged the 
syllabus, and it is now given to teachers and the public 
in a solid, paper-covered volume of 180 pages. Nothing 
could reveal more strikingly the wonderful advance of 
the peace movement in our time, the variety and breadth 
of the interests now involved in it, the searching and 
scientific character of the study being devoted to it, or 
the wealth of its literature. The history of warfare, the 
evils of war, the historical background of the present 
peace movement, the beginnings of a world legislature, 
the beginnings of a world judiciary, the conditions tend- 
ing to promote international amity, and the means of 
promoting peace are brought out in this syllabus ' of 
thirty-seven lectures, with their various sub-titles, in a 
manner never done before. The value of the syllabus 
for the professors in other universities and colleges 
where similar instruction is rapidly being organized will 
prove no greater than its value for lecturers and teach- 
ers everywhere who in various ways are addressing them- 
selves to the treatment of this commanding cause. It 
is an inexhaustible magazine of argument and reference 
for peace workers in every field of the movement. No- 
where else perhaps has the literature of the movement 
been so thoughtfully collected and so well classified, and 
the work should be in every public and university 
library to meet the needs of students. Dr. Jordan and 
Professor Krehbiel have rendered a notable service to 
every Worker for the great cause to which they are them- 
selves so constantly and intelligently devoted. The syl- 
labus will be sent by the World Peace Foundation by 
mail for $1.00 to anv address. 



